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342 Reviews of Books 

presented only 754 are to be found in Jaffe and his continuation. This 
fact alone, not to speak of the wealth of critical references to sources 
and the well-selected bibliographies at the head of each chapter, will 
make the work absolutely essential for the study of early and medieval 
church history. 

Patrick J. Healy. 

History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Volume V., 
Part II. The Middle Ages, from Boniface VIII., 1294, to the 
Protestant Reformation, 1517. By David S. Schaff, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburg. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1910. Pp. 

xi, 795-) 

This work closes the gap in the row of broad-backed tomes which 
the University of Berlin, on the occasion of Dr. Philip Schafif's jubilee, 
called " the most notable monument of universal historical learning pro- 
duced by the school of Neander ". The single volume allotted by the 
elder Schaff to the period from Hildebrand to Leo X. has in the hands 
of his son become two, of which the first, part I., was published in 1907. 
It is especially fortunate that the portrayal of the three centuries from 
Boniface VIII. to Luther should have been postponed these seventeen 
years since the death of Dr. Philip Schaff, for the past two decades 
have been unusually fruitful in investigations of this very era, which 
render this volume perhaps the most useful of the series. With careful 
bibliographies, it is an invaluable summary of recent researches. 

Loyal to the tradition of frank piety as well as of ripe scholarship, 
the son has not merely been faithful to the spirit of his father's work ; 
he has adhered in general to his methods of dividing the material. 
Whether the inherited style of arrangement is theoretically the best or 
not, it is here carried out with virtuosity. The result is a clear, straight- 
forward narrative, which seldom betrays the conservatively Protestant 
theological standpoint of its author. The preface states his desire to be 
objective : " to depict it as it was and to allow the picture of high religi- 
ous purpose to reveal itself side by side with the picture of hierarchical 
assumption and scholastic misinterpretation ". Sympathy with some of 
the religious aspects of the Middle Ages is shown by the unusually 
comprehensive treatment of themes such as the German Mystics, the 
Pulpit and Popular Piety, also of those men whom the author stoutly 
believes worthy of the title, Reformers before the Reformation. An- 
tipathies are, however, occasionally manifest, as when he unhesitatingly 
speaks of papal " arrogance " and " assumption ", and inveighs especially 
against the infallibility of the pope, using arguments drawn from the 
deliverances of Innocent III. against Magna Charta, of Innocent VIII. 
against witchcraft, and from Alexander VI. 's Bull of Demarcation, objec- 
tions which will not carry overmuch weight with him who ponders the 
carefully phrased definitions of the Vatican Council. Similarly uncon- 
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vincing to many will be the ancient Donatist argument from the im- 
moral lives of ecclesiastics to the invalidity of certain of their claims, 
as when he says (p. 465) : "The papal theory of the succession of Peter, 
even if there were no other hostile historic testimony, would founder on 
the personality of Alexander VI., who set an example of all depravity." 
It would have been better to admit the facts, as does Pastor, without 
drawing conclusions from such tacit premises, just as it would have been 
well to exercise more reticence concerning harrowing details about witch- 
craft (§ 59), the revival of paganism (§ 67), and the vices of the clergy 
(§73). Even then the author would have remained true to his purpose 
of refuting as idealizations the accounts of the later Middle Ages pre- 
sented by Janssen and Gasquet, who believe that the Church might have 
been reformed peaceably from within. In general a sympathetic critic 
of medieval Christianity, Dr. Schaff has been measurably successful in 
showing that the Reformation was the inevitable consequence of the 
misdeeds of the militant papacy. 

William Walker Rockwell. 

Les Comptes du Roi Rene. Publics d'apres les Originaux Inedits 
Conserves aux Archives des Bouches-du-Rhone. Tome Deux- 
ieme, Tome Troisieme. Par I'Abbe G. Arnaud d'Agnel, Cor- 
respondant du Ministere de ITnstruction Publique pour les 
Travaux Historiques. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1909, 
1910. Pp. 490; 511.) 

The student of culture history who has the imagination to interpret 
medieval statistics in terms of human activity will rejoice that these two 
supplementary volumes of the accounts of King Rene have appeared. 
As in the first volume, the summaries are in chronological order and after 
the calendar form, though occasionally complete documents are inserted. 
As one reads page after page of these summaries, the whole life of the 
court and the upper middle classes — less that of the peasantry — and the 
relation of government to Provencal society is unveiled, as well as the 
foreign relations of Provence, especially those of a culture nature, with 
Europe at large. The history of industry and commerce has many 
details, especially the manufacture of small arms, jewelry, ivory, and 
leather goods, the trade in drugs, cloth, silks, taffetas, velours, etc., and 
wine. There are many data, unimportant in detail but collectively of 
value, bearing upon markets and fairs, weights and measures, days of 
work for artisans, masons, carpenters, and craftsmen. In this connec- 
tion the activity of the Jews as bankers, and the relations of Provence to 
the banking house of the Medici, is noteworthy. Though the connection 
with Italy is more intimate than with other countries, it is interesting to 
observe the intimate connection between Provence and Germany in the 
fifteenth century. One meets with German artisans in many crafts, 
glovers, metal workers, masons. German minstrels and acrobats were 
popular in southern France. Per contra, there are only three allusions 



